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of uncompromising hostility, the same attitude that the
Jewish prophets of old took to the local Semitic cults
in Palestine with all their idolatrous and immoral
associations. In the writings of Hindu philosophers
and poets there are many noble and inspiring thoughts,
but there is nothing in the vast jungle of beliefs and
practices that have grown up during the course of ages
around the worship of the village deities that the Chris-
dan Church could wish to preserve. The first step to-
wards any religious progress in the villages of South
Ipdia is to cut down this jungle of beliefs and practices,
rites and ceremonies, and clear the ground for the
teaching and worship of the Christian Church. Whea
the Outcastes of a village in the Telugu country become
Christians, they very often level the shrine of their local
deity to the ground and build a Christian prayer-house
on the site. That expresses the general attitude of
Christianity to the whole system.
At the same time we must not allow the corrup-
tions of the system at the present day, with all its
debasing rites and its low and petty views of the
deity, to blind us to its social and religious value in
past  ages, or  to the deeper spiritual   feelings  and
instincts which  it   has   feebly   striven   to    express.
In the first place, the worship of the village deities
has maintained a silent protest on behalf of religious
and social equality.     Feeble and ineffective as the
protest may be, still it is a protest that is not without
its value.   In the worship of the village deities there
is no priestly caste.   The Brahman is nowhere; the
pfyans may belong to any caste; the leading part in
the buffalo sacrifices is nearly always taken by the
Qutcastes j the folklore of the village deities and the
songs chanted at the sacrifices give hints of a time
when the Outcastes aspired to equality with the Brah-
ma ns;  and the large number of   people   from   the
different Stklra castes who take part in the sacrifices
form a striking witness to what we should call in the
Christian Church the priesthood of the laity.   It is a
feeble flickering ligfct shining in a dark place, like the